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REVIEWS. 

Sociology in its Psychological Aspects. By CHARLES A. Ell- 
wood. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1912. — xiv, 417 pp. 

This book is a summary of the progress of the study of the mental 
side of social life during the past two decades. It is written by a man 
who has himself made substantial contributions to that study. He has 
a definite social theory of his own, but in expounding and defending 
it he has taken occasion to contrast with it virtually the entire literature 
of psychological sociology. He has presented the theories of other 
writers fairly and clearly. The book is a monument to the author's 
erudition, and it is to be commended to the student as an invaluable 
guide to the literature of the subject. Full footnotes and a good index 
increase its utility. Here a single criticism may be offered : Professor 
Ellwood's modesty has prevented the inclusion of his own name in the 
index. 

The author's point of view is one that lends itself particularly well to 
the comparative treatment of theories. His discussion of other men's 
doctrines is not alone for the sake of contrast ; it is largely for the 
sake of inclusion. He views society as a functional unity of interacting 
individuals, and he interprets social processes and institutions in con- 
sideration of their function in promoting the collective safety and ad- 
vantage. His claim for this viewpoint is that it is synthetic: that it 
enables him to weave together many opposing one-sided theories in a 
fashion that is more than eclectic. The claim seems well justified. 
Imitation, sympathy, consciousness of kind, economic determinism, 
intellectualism — these and other interpretations of society are accorded 
recognition, and the factor stressed by each is interpreted and evaluated 
with regard to its function in the collective life process. It may be 
noted that Professor Ellwood is the first, so far as the reviewer is 
aware, to apply Professor John Dewey's functional viewpoint in psy- 
chology to the interpretation of social phenomena. 1 Not even a 
functional theory, however, tells the whole story. There is a spilling- 
over of social phenomena from the confines even of this theory. No- 
where in nature and certainly not in society, does a process ordinarily 

1 Cf. Ellwood, Some Prolegomena to Social Psychology (Chicago, 1901). Func- 
tional interpretations on the basis of biological analogies are, of course, much older. 
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exhaust itself in its function. This fact the author recognizes (page 
195) in general terms but sometimes forgets in particular cases. Thus 
it is surely an exaggeration to say : " The child's heredity, birth, care 
and education are the supreme concern of church and state as well as 
of the home, and the sooner this is recognized the better " (page 130). 
This passage may be regarded as hortatory rather than descriptive, but 
if so, the reviewer would criticize it even on functional grounds. And 
the functional account of the sex instinct surely does not exhaust its 
social significance. But the functional view-point clearly furnishes the 
best basis for a synthetic theory. 

A number of chapters are given to methodology. Sociologists have 
been much occupied with this problem, and the book would not be a 
faithful compendium if these chapters were omitted. It would, how- 
ever, be more readable. But the fault is with the science rather than 
with the author. Sociology today is still too largely a schematism. 
Neither ethics nor politics nor economics has anything like the 
high proportion of schemata to doctrine that is found in sociological 
literature. Except as schematism can be used for the discovery of new 
and significant phenomena and for the better ordering of the old , it is 
dead weight. Much of sociological schematizing has been just for the 
love of the thing, without any reference to its utility. And even when 
the pragmatic character of methodology is kept in mind — as it is by 
Professor Ellwood — one wonders how far it is worth while to elaborate 
the theory of method so much in advance of its application. The 
practical exigencies of concrete problems will assuredly make much of 
the work useless. Perhaps the greatest service of the sociological 
methodologist has been in making economists, political scientists and 
students of ethics self-conscious on this point ; and these chapters in 
Professor Ellwood's book may be especially recommended to students 
in the allied sciences. 

The book contains an admirable summary of modern doctrine con- 
cerning the psychological questions that are of most importance to 
the social sciences. So much attention has been given to this that 
Professor Patten has suggested that the book be renamed ' ' The Socio- 
logical Interpretation of Psychology." The reviewer does not regret 
that so much space has been given to these topics, but he does regret 
that they have crowded out a more concrete treatment of the doctrines 
of what are more properly called social psychology or, as Professor 
Ellwood prefers to call it, psychological sociology. Too many im- 
portant doctrines are expounded in highly abstract terms, with little 
illustration. But the problem of proportion is not an easy one to solve. 
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The least satisfactory chapter is that on the theory of " social forces." 
Professor Ellwood agrees with Professor Hayes in surrendering the idea 
of social forces, but he continues to use the term , robbed of its con- 
tent. By social forces he means merely causes affecting social phe- 
nomena, whatever their character. The reviewer believes that the 
author has needlessly shrunk from carrying out the implications of his 
own doctrines. The functional view of mind, and of a social mind, is 
essentially congenial to the notion of social forces, if that notion be 
rightly interpreted. The social mind at work, doing things in the 
control and guidance of the social life — how shall this notion be made 
definite, and how shall the various elements in the social mind be com- 
pared with each other in quantitative terms as to the amount of work 
they do? The economist has long handled this problem in quantitative 
terms, and the conception of the equilibration of economic values — 
conceived after the analogy of physical forces — has given the clue. 
The notion can be generalized to include law, morals and other social 
values, and the conception of a general equilibrium among all types of 
social forces can be worked out.' The limitations of the analogy must, 
of course, be kept in mind. It may be noted, further, that this con- 
ception of social forces, as essentially the result of the interaction of 
many different types of processes in the minds of many different indi- 
viduals, seems to meet Professor Hayes's objection to that concept of 
social forces which contents itself with specific types of activities in the 
minds of single individuals, neglecting their interactions, and the further 
objection of the same writer that the social forces have usually been 
conceived as explanations rather than as problems." 

It suffices to mention a few excellent points of detail, out of the 
many that the book contains. The theory of revolutions, the discus- 
sion of the relations of imitation, suggestion and sympathy (page 293) , 
the critique of economic determinism and the correction of the extreme 
anti-intellectualistic tendency in sociology (page 277) may be men- 
tioned as especially significant contributions to the detailed doctrine of 
sociology. The book may be justly described as original, scholarly and 
judicious. B. M. Anderson, Jr. 

Columbia University. 

'The reviewer has elsewhere elaborated these notions; cf. Social Value (Boston, 
191 1). Cf. also Hdffding, Problems of Philosophy, and Dewey, Studies in Logical 
Theory, pp. 328, note, and 330, for the notion of " psychic energy." 

2 Cf. Hayes, " The Social Forces Error," and the discussion by Professors Small, 
Ross and others, in the American Journal of Sociology, vol. xvi, pp. 613 et sea. 



